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AESTHACT 

The relationships among the three dooinant means of 
education in American society and the develcpment^f Utopian thought 
are exaained. Ihe author de^ne^ the three forms of educatj.cn as the 
scientific^ the entropic^ and t^ie metaphys4:cal. Tie scientific form 
pursues Jcnov/iedge through rigorous empirical verification ^ while the 
metaphysical form pursues increased awareness of self-other-univ.erse 
relationships by rationality that is modified by intuition or faith. 
In the entropic form^ the most common in American mass education/ 
knqwledge is acquired through passive acceptance. Of the three paths 
toward -greater knowledge^ only the scientific and metaphysical have 
an integrative vision of knowledge that is capable of Utopian 
thought. "In an age of global crisis^ the solving of worldwide 
problems requires a more integrated knowledge in which Utopian 
thought provides a valuable moral perspective. A ^odel is included 
which shows the relationships among the three forms of education and 
the use of current knowledge^ development of new knowledge, and goal 
orientations toward or away from Utopian thought. (A,uthor/DS) 
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ABSTRACT 



A nodel is consttticted an<? discussed concerning 4:he three dominant 
means of education in Anerlcan socle tv: Scientific, Kn tropic,, and ^eta- 
nhysical. The relatlonshlos aTson<t the three to use tff current IcAowledge, 
developnent of ne?T knotdedge, and goal orientations toward of; away ^rom 
Utopian thought are shown. Science and Metaphysics are seen as having 
.greater capacity for the integrative vision of Utopian thought than is 
the connon rieans of mass edilcat ion — Kntrooic knor-ded^e. Merit of utooian 
thought ^'ithin scientific huinanism is discussed* 
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Recently I had occasion to- view an eolsode of the pooular public, 
television series. The Aeaent of Man.^ Dr. Jacob Bronowski stated his 
view that we are not benefitted by preoccupations with seeking Utopias 
nor by the oractlcW of Zen* -At first I accepted these "retreats" from 
practicality in a oerlod of global turmoil as detriments. Further reflec- 
tion^ however, has Caused a revision of thought. 

As I attemoted to place Zen and utopianism in a conceptual framework, 
they appeared to he oppo sites on a continuum of social xnvolvement: Zen 
seemin^y encourages individual av;arene?js -through truth-seeking v;hile 
utooianism implies a "best way" for organizing society can be developed 
for the collectivity. • ' 

Looked at another ^;ay, however, an alternative interpretation presents 
itself which suggests common goals through alternative m^ns, based in 
approaches to learning which are known, if not practiced in like measure, 
in all societies. 

The purpose here is to address these goals, the means toward their 
attainment, and their desirability in the context of scientific humanism 
as advocated by Bronowski and others. 

Utonian thought, named for the famous work by Sir Thomas More, connotes 
impracticality, a quest for an ideal, imaginary ^society in which social ills 
are remedied and harmony prevails. By its nafture it is removed from the 
present and nresently possible. Reoresenting a remarkable improvement over 
society todav, it raif^ht be called "Transcendent Society." 

There have been utooias constructed from theological-moral bases such 
aS'More's Utopia and from a scientific-moral base, e.g. B.F. Skinner's 
Walden Two. Through proper social engineering, based on "right principles, 
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one can be brought to enlightened social conduct, inaxlinjLEing individual, 
benefits as well. 

Unlike Bronowski, who lataents such mental labors, I would like to 
suggest that the presence of Utopian thought in our society is an indicator 
of an asDect of culture developed in spite of concentrated efforts of our 
mass education programs to eradicate the potential for It. 

Many lines of inquiry occur before a Utopia is constructed. Figure 1 
suggests the possible routes such inquiries may take on the road to utonia. 
Three basic paths to Utopian thought are charted. 

(Figure 1 about here) 

Beginning with inquiry , or the seeking of information from sources 
beyond oneself, our societal alternatives In pursuing inquiry present 
themselves in three basic forms: 

Scientific , a foundati<>n of current information and method in a 
context of stimulation to pjursue through rigorous empirical verification 
the development of fact; 

Entropic , current knowledge made available to the neophyte learner 
by the educator impowered to do so in a pattern of expert Imposition, 
neophyte acceptance* This is the general mass education format of our 
society; 

Metaphysical , current knowledge used by the learner as a stimulus to 
pursue increased awareness of self-other-universe relationships, as ration- 
ality is modified by Intuition or faith. 
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Inquiry thus is aodifled not onlv by current knowledge but also by 
the educational ciodel(s) available to the inquirer for continued knowledge- 
seeking. 

In contrast with verifiable knowledge, and yet to nany a viable 
alternative to it, is knowledge through awareness. The inquirer niay seek 
knowledge through either or both means, but Figure 1 is set up in pure tjrpes 
for sinpiicity to show the consequences of an emnhasin on one or the other 
means. Knowledge through awareness does not require verification. Through 
faith or intuition, tie inquirer becomes secure regarding the correctness of 
the information gained. 

As the model indicates, three paths may be taken. • Should the inquirer 
select the path tocard verification of knowledge through empiricism, the ' 
supnort of organized scholars of science will assist him or her. Should 
the inquirer seek ''truth" through awareness, the support of organized scholars 
of theology and metaphvslcs will be forthcoming* As Bronowski himself notes: 
There have alvnys been tux> my 8 of looking for truth. One 
is to find concepts which are beyond challenge because they are 
held by faith or by authority or the conviction that they are 
self-evident. This is the mystic submission to truth which the 
East has ghosen, and which dominated the^ oxiormtio thought of the 
scholars of the Middle Ages. So St ^ ^'Thorns Aquinas holds that faith 
is a higher guide to truth than knowledge is: the master of medieval 
science puts science firmly into, second plac'e. 

But long before Aquinas wrote^ Peter Abelard had already chal- 
lenged the whole notion that there are concepts which can only be 
felt by faith or authority. All truths even the highest is accessible 
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to vest J said Abelard: ''By doubting i.ye are led to inquire and 
by inquiry we perceive the truth. " Tkeee words might have been 
written five hundred years later by Descartes and could have been 
a recipe for the Scientific Revolution. (Bronowski: 1965 j 45). 
The niddle path of Figure 1 is that which I have labeled Entropic 
Kocvledge, for, lacking an energizing or stimulating source, it follows 
the pattern of closed systems and deteriorates to its most probable state, 
disorder. The accepting inquirer isakes no effort to develop Insight or 
expertise through further knowledge-seeking, is unlikely to utilize 
existing knowledge iti any transcendent sense, or to reject imperfect 
elements of current "knowledge." 

Charles E. Silbernan in his widely-discussed book. Crisis In the 
Classroom^ observes that the teacher decides who sneaks and ih what order, 
as vyell as who has access to the materials of learning. "The result is to 
destroy students* curiosity along with their ability — more serious, their 
desire — to think or act for themselves." (Silberman: 1970, 136). 

Jules Henry has remarked on the docility of the American classroom 
In several publications. In Culture Against Man he demonstrates the conr 
sequences of docility in accepting imperfect current knowledge, through 
what he calls the process of "learning to be absurd." (Henry: 1963, 287-288). 

Henry sax7 education as reflective of culture rather than innovative^ 
and noted: "As a device for teaching what was necessary and preventing 
deviation, education became an instrument for narrowing the perceptual 
sphere, thus defining the human condition of being absurd, of learning 
to be stupid, of learning to alienate one's Self from inner promptings...* 
schools deal with masses of children and can manage therefore only by 
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reducing thee all to a conaon difinitloa." (Kenry: IQ^-S, 320^321). 

The Entroplc path is supoorted by -an X)rganlzed body of educators 
(not all scholars), those denizens of the mass oublic. school.. 

Problems of inquiry may be viewed through the tyoical Western world 
franework of the means-end schema. As Figure 1 shows, the Scientific path 
and the Metaphysical path are goal-directed toward transcendent societal 
objectives. The Entropic path takes a form akin to the ritualism of the 
Mertonian model, in that means are accepted without ends, (flerton: 1957, 
140). 

Let us turn now to the objectives of science and metaphysics. In 
doing so, let us not lose sight of the possibility of imposition of know- 
ledge by authority within both realms. Here the emphasis is upon free 
inquiry, supported rather than constrained" by others. 

Metaphysics includes the study of ontology and cosmology, differing 
from theology in that the lattej^ incorporates rational interpretation of 
materials basically superempirlcal in nature. Henceforth the more general 
term metaphysics will be used to include theology. 

Utopia for the metaphysicians takes two directions: the ideal of 
circumstances beyond life and the betterment of life on earth, within 
one's society, and within one's self. 

The analogy of a "new heaven on earth" among Christians, external- 
ization of thought to bring rewards to the individual so long as dhartna 
is not violated (yoga) and the relief of human suffering by transcendence 
of self interest (Buddhism) are indicators of a basic conceptualization 
among metaphysicians of a relationship between good order beyond life 
and good order within life. While ultiiaate states of good order .(utooia) 
are sought, right living is necessary within life. Thus metaphysical 
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educatlon Involves both the seeking of knowledge, Drimarily through the 
methods of faith or intuition, and its human application as a corollary 
of attainment of ulticjate Utopia. 

In Buddhism, illumination occurs by going beyond reason. "An arouser 
of faith appears in the Tcorld. One associates himself v/ith him." (Smith: 
1958, 113). Such arousers typically provide a basis for education not 
only through codes for right living, but also by the ability to stimulate 
questions. Socratic Techniques are often t;sed. 

The type of Buddhism singled out by Bronowski is characterized other- 
wise by Huston Smith: 

The genius of Zen lies in the fact that it neither leaves the 
world in the less-^than-zdeal state in which the unregenerated aixire- 
ness encounters it nor withdraws from the world in ivjcreasing aloofness^ 
indifference and lack of differentiation. . . Zen does not draw the iridi- 
vidual amy from^the mrld but returns him to it with things in a new 
perspective. (Smith: I958j 143). 

Although Zen does not reject rationality and empiricism, they are but 
a starting point. Science, though outwardly rejecting of metaphysics finds 
itself bound into netx-Torks of human values in part metaphysically derived. 
Bronowski is aware of these in observing that every scientific description 
involves a judgment of what is relevant and what is not; that science is 
an integrated vision based on judgments of parts that form a unity. Science 
occurs through the involvement of men. [emohasis added.] (Bronowski: 
1965, 90-91). V 

Scientific education combines free inquiry and empiricism with 
existing conceptualizations of order. Like the metaphysician, the scien- 
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tist Inquirer may use his vision as a path toward Utopian construction, 
as in the case of Ikilden TtOOj or toward the development of greater special- 
ization and refinement in research, which is labeled in Figure 1 as Selective 
Inquiry* It is suggested here that a reason for the failure to produce more 
scientific Utopias is the fundamental embarrassment inherent in scientific 
advocacy of refoirms derived from what must ultimately be construed as moral 
judgments. This embarrassment operates in a culture dominated by Entropic 
knowledge which by its nature discourages reformist zeal. 

The scientific community of scholars and those engaged in organized 
metaphysical groups both produce few written Utopias concerning human 
societies for. still another reason. Utopia suggests dramatic alterations 
o"^ existing structure. Major support in the form of financial assistance 
and prestige as well as legal prescription or proscription may alter the 
capacity of both science and metaphysics for fully free Inquiry. Activities 
are endorsed which may, as esoteric specializations, provide some small --^ . 
social benefit, but without the threat of radical alteration of existing 
social forms. 

The school reflects this aversion to threat. Elementary and secondary 
school science programs do not stress any integrative vijion; religion and 
metaphysics are.of ficially banned altogether. So encouragement of Utopian 
thought in the inquirer encounters first the stultifying environment of mass 
public schooling, then the developed norms of the empiricists-and guardians 
of faith toward the selection of limited goals. 

It Is'for this reason that, unlike Bronowski, I delight In, the pre- 
sence in our culture of the Zennlst and the Utopian scientist, however, 
much I might cringe at Watden Tix>* Both have escaped Entropic knowledge 
and normatlvfc limitation. 
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At this point, ftjrther -^xnlanation of that part of Figure 1 which 
does not lead to oro:anized science or metaphysics, but does lead to 
Utopia is required. With this relationship the model accommodates the 
truly creative individual inquirer who is capable of determining both 

present order and goor order among relationships without support or 

t 

limitations of organized scholarly groups. 

It is noted that this is a weak relationship, for few such individuals 
are produced within the pressures for docility, conformity, and'aff iliation 
of our society. Such persons use current knowledge without allowing it to 
be imposed for their uncritical acceptance. '(They may through empiricism 
and/or intuition develop new states of knowledge leading to their ovm 
integrative visions for transcendent society. * 

As numerous authors have observed, too many innovators wuld be 
disruptive to society. The history of utopikn thought has been generally 
that of simply placing ideas for public scrutiny and acceptance or rejec- 
tion. As global population increases, as resources diminish, and as 
hostilities increase^ an occasional author remarks once more that "no man 
is an island." The viability, of the' "brotherhood" concept at the Woodstock 
event took people by surprise. Survival of communes advocating alternative 
life styles amazes. And yet the solving of our social problems becomes 
more and more clearly a matter of integrative vision. Scientific humanism 
supports more by lip service than by practice >^the- Integration of knowledge 
This must be changed. ^ 

We can no longer school our young for a comoetitive ethic of looking 
out for number one, simultaneous with uncritical acceptance of what is. It 
is now time tp minimize Entropic knowledge and to generate scholarship 
which not only can produce but can critically evaluate and implement ideas 



developed through the integrative vision of- Utopian thought. It' is un- 
likely that we will thus develop a full conversion of the, by definition 
Impractical, titopia into a practical social order. But chiding the attempt 
iisks loss of the capacity to attempt. 
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